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APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, 


With the advice and consent of the Senate. 


‘still standing, and the seats for the accommodation of the audi- ly a half a mile to the “ White Chambers.”—These apartments 
jence, remain as they were originally placed. Our guide stated derive their name from the beautiful whiteness of their walls and 
that a large multitude attended the meeting, and that the room roof, they being frosted over with a bright chrystaline substance, 


Noan H. Swayne, to be Attorney for the District of Ohio, re-| being lighted by a hundred lamps, presented a splendid and sub- about half an inch in thickness—large fiakes of which, we peel- 


appointed. 


jlime appearance. Near this, which is about a mile from the en- ed from the rocks, without difficulty. The effect of even the 


, . . P . . ° ~ : . ; “ % 
Wyuie P. Crark, to be Attorney for the Southern District of|trance, we were startled by what resembled the report of a can- two small lamps we carried with us, upon the walls and roof, 


Florida, in the place of Adam Gordon, appointed during the re-| non. 


cess, in the place of Edward Chandler, resigned. 


Samu Bet, to be Marshal for the Western District of Lou-|loud echoes from various parts of the cave, was produced by a 


isiana, in the place of Patrick H. Overton, resigned. 

James M. Wayne, to be one of the Associate Justices of the 
Supreine Court of the United States, in the place of William 
Johnson, deceased. 

Beygamin Rensuaw, to be Consul for the Port of Alicant, in 
Spain, in the place of George B. Adams. 

Joun Srryker, to be Consul for the port of Galliod, (Texas,) 
in Mexico, 

WiiuiaM EH. Wickes, Surveyor and Inspector of the Revenue 
for the port of Chester, in the State of Maryland, from the 5th 
instant, When his former commission expired. 


From the Lexington ( Ky.) Intelligencer. 
VISIT TO THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 

The Mammoth Cave, said to be the most extensive cavern 
that has yet been discovered, is situated in Edmondson county, 
Ky. about 125 miles from Lexington, 90 from Louisville, and 94 
trom Nashvilie. ‘The writer of this article has recently visited 
this cave, and proposes to give such a description of it as the 
limited time allowed him to explore it will permit. 

Our company consisted of the writer, two ladies, the guide, 
Mr. Gatewood, and two servants, one of whom acted in the ca- 
pacity of guide from the Inn. Our first descent, after leaving 
the house, was down an upright precipice, into a ravine, or 
rather a basin, the bottom of which extends to the opposite side 
of the cave, and some distance in front. It is mostly covered 
with a growth of oaks and small under shrubbery. A narrow, 
winding foot-path, conducted us to the mouth of the cave, near 
which, are the ruins of several furnaces constructed many years 
since, and employed in the manufacture of saltpetre, and about 
fiity iron kettles, used for the same purpose. Before entering 
the cave, we had to aescend another steep precipice, about thirty 
feet. Standing upon this, we felt a cold atiwosplieric current 
rushing from the cavern, whieh, with the damp dark entrance 
below, (the water dropping from the rocks) reudered the pros- 


pect so mhospitable aod comfortless, as almest to ehill the curi-| 


osity, and forbid a further descent. After descending this pre- 
cipice, our guide Jighted the lamps, the rush of air being teo 
strong at the suinmit to descend with them burning, and with a 
slight inclination of the head, and shuddering sensation, we pass- 
ed under the itamense masses of overhanging crags, into a nar- 
row avenue, leading to the high arched rooms of the main ca- 
vern. ‘This avenue extends a quarter of a mile, and Was first 
rendered passable by visiters in an erect position, by the salt- 
petre manufacturers, whose taprovements, if they may be so 
called, extend a mile into the cave. A wagon road was con- 
structed by tiem this distance, and the wooden pipes for the con- 


veyance of water from the mouth of the cave to the heppers,| 


Atter recovering from our surprise, we ascertained that, was admirable. A larger number of lights must have made the 
|the almost stunning noise which was reverberated in Jong and| spectacle splendid. 
The limited time allotted us by appointment, for making ou 
smal] stone, thrown by our guide against a log trough formerly observations in the cavern, having more than expired, we wer 
used for feeding oxen. We had travelled but a short distance obliged to set out onvour return to the mouth of the main cave, 
trom this before the ladies signified their wish to return—and where we expected to meet the ladies whose parting from us 
dismissing them with one of our guides, and many particular in- was above mentioned. his, the writer did with regret, for, the 
structions and cautions, we decided as we had time to visit but a little, the comparatively small portion of this stupendous and al- 
small part of the cavern, to take one of the most interesting! tnost limitless vault of nature, which he had seen, excited a curi- 
branches about half a mile beyond us, first explored last year,|osity greatly increased from what he had felt before entering it; 
and after examining some portions of it, to return to the mouth, threading its devious ways, and exploring its alternately gloomy 
We left the main cave on our right hand, and creeping and gorgeous recesses. Our first object now was to re-enter 
through a narrow winding avenue a short distance, in which we|the main cave; this we did, not by retracing our steps, but by 
descended about seventy-five feet, we eutered a room about the| turning into another branch of the cavern on the left hand, a 
usual height of the main cave, extending a quarter of a mile./small distance from the “ White Chambers;” and after pursuing 
At the end of this, we again turned to our right, and experienced| it a few hundred yards, ascending in rapid succession steep pre- 
considerable difficulty in making our way in safety through nar-|cipices and crags, until we found ourselves in the spacious range 
row apertures, down a descent of one hundred feet more. Here|of rooms we had left previous to our entering the first branch. 
we found ourselves in another large cavern, the roof and walls} It should be remarked, that we left the main cavern on the right 
of which are white and chalky. In travelling half a mile, we|side. We returned to it through an aperture on the left hand 
jcame to a part of this cave, called “ The Deserted Chamber.”’\ side; proving that in our rambles below, we had passed directly 
|{t received its name from the prints of human feet in the sand,| under the main cave; our re-entrance to it was about a quarter 
on one side of it, which are as perfect as if made yesterday. of a mile beyond, or more distant from the mouth, than where 
These impressions extend some distance, and appear to have} we had left it. Having arrived at the mouth of the branch at 
been made by a female leading a small child. The sand here is} which we at first departed from the main cavern, the writer suf- 
moist, which is unusual in the cave, and is undergoing the pro-| fered the guide and his servant to go in search of his hat, which 
cess of petrefaction. for convenience, he had parted from in one of the narrow pas- 
We pursued our route a quarter of a mile farther, sometimes! sages, at some distance. The sensations of utter loneliness pro- 
being compelled to stoop, when we came toa pit seventy feet injduced by being left in the high arched and gloomy room where 
\depth, by measurement. We held our lamps in a position to} he stood were more oppressive, not to say overwhelming, than 
‘obtain a view of its walls some distance downward, which are | he ever before felt, or expects to feel in any other situation than 
‘perpendicular, and appear as regular as if they had been the that in which he was placed. The solitude and silence were 
|work of art. Near this pit. in the floor of the cave, is a fine|perfect—awful—profound—appalling; words cannot describe— 
‘cool spring, of which we all drank freely. We continued our the nerves and senses alone can realize them. The guide, and 
| walk a short distance over a smooth sandy floor, to what las been|servant having returned, and, the road before us being unob- 
jnamed the “ Bottomless pit,”—a name applied with much pro-|structed, without accident, we soon reached the mouth of the 
priety. It extends quite ucross the cave, in front, leaving a nar-!cavern, where we found the remainder of our company in wait- 
row passtye into another branch of it, on the left, never wet ex-/ing for us. 
plored, and is about twenty feet in diameter at its mouth, The above isa hasty, and in many respects imperfect descrip- 
wills, as iar as they could be seen, are much the same as thos®{tion of the writer's own observations while in the Mammoth 
of the pit described above. In this abyss a line with weights| Caves The distance he travelled in the cave was thought to te 
‘attached to it, has been lowered three hundred feet, without a|about five miles. The portion of tlie cavern he saw, is probably 
‘certainty of having reached the bottom. We had prepared our-/as interesting as other parts of it, but he scarcely made a begin- 
iselves with some small fragments of rock, for the purpose of pre-/ning, toward a complete examination. Indeed, the extent of the 
|cipitating into it. In descending, before a contact with the|cave, with its uunumbered branches and ramifications, is almost 
walls, they produced several seconds, a buzzing sound; then the) interminable, and months, perhaps years, might be employed in 
jsound and loud echoes made by the first contact, were heard;|exploring those parts of it, that have never yet been seen. The 
| the n the report of a more remote contact; then a fainter and|mai cave, in which the writer travelled about a mile and a half, 
istill fainter report—until all sound died away upon the ear, ap-|extends twelve miles, where it forks, forming two main caves, 
‘parently from the great distance, rather than trom a final stop in|One of these forks only, has been explored to its termination. 
|The distance from the mouth to this point, is said by some to be 
The other fork has been explored an equal dis- 
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the downward progress of the rock. 
Our forward progress was here interrupted—for, although we |twenty miles, 


and much other machinery made use of by the manufacturers,|could see the cgntinuation of the cavern beyond the chasm just/tanee, but no one yet has had sufficient perseverance to trace it 


still remains as they were left twenty vears ago. As we passed 
along this road, we also observed the ruts, formed by the wagon 


described, it would have been madness to have attempted to/to its end. The branches from the main cave, the whole dis- 
reach it. We therefore retraced our steps nearly a quarter of ajtance are frequent, and the branches from the branches are still 


wheels, and the traeks made by the oxen employed in the cave,j/mile, and entered without difficulty, another branch ef the cave,| more frequent, presenting a map resembling the profile of a large 


which in mutty places are vs perfect and appear as new as it} 
made yesterday. At the end of the avenue, we passed through 
a small door, formed by the construction of an artificial wall 
across the cave, and after gradually ascending and descending 
some ten or twenty feet over what is called the * rocky moun- 
tain,” the cavern widens into a lofty and spacious room, the arch- 
ed ceiling of which is seventy feet from the door, and the width 
a hundred yards. 

The roof or arch of the cave, here resembles in appearance a 
hazy sky dimly lighted by the moon, an alternation of light and 
shade occasionally deepening into darkness. The rooin extends 
perhaps one hundred and fifty yards in length, when the walls 
contract again, and the cave and its rooms comparatively narrow 
until we entered what is called the Cathedral, which is another 
stupendous arch, such as nature alone, in one of her mightiest 
convulsions could form. The roof of the cavern here is up- 
wards of a hundred feet from the floor, and the width, including 
§ recession on one side, must be an eighth of a mile. The rocks 
composing the walls have a brown appearance; but much of the 
roof here as in many other parts of the cavern are of a chalky 
whiteness. The name Cathedral was given to this part of the 


the floor of which the distance we jollowed it, (about one mile,)!tree, with trunk, large branches, smaller branches and twigs. 
was principally composed of loose masses of flint rock. The/The floor and walls of the cave, are generally dry and dusty, 
curiosity that first attracted our particular administration, in this;'The atmosphere is temperate, pure, and invigorating. It is said, 
cavern, was the “* Dome of Washing/on,’—a magnificent dome,|that animal substances placed in the cave, never become pu- 
having the shape of a bishop's mitre, about fifteen feet at the!trescent. The bodies of several aborigines, retaining in great 
base, and seventy-five feet in height. We entered this dome by’ perfection, their general shape and features, in a state of petri- 
descending ten feet through a small door on the left of the cave. faction; have been discovered in the cave, and are now pre- 
Its form at the base is nearly round, and its walls have all the served in sore museum of the country. Some of the Tooms of 
regularity of constraction and perfection of design, characteris-|the cavern were also used as cemeteries by the original popula- 
tic of the nicest masonry. Leaving this by the same door, we tion of the country; the bones and other remains, together with 
entered it, and pursuing our forward course a few hundred yards the grave clothes in which the bodies were enveloped and in- 
farther, we arrived at the entrance of the “ Dome Spring,” on terred, in a state of good preservation, having been discovered by 
our right hand, ‘This dome is larger at the base, and loftier,|the saltpetre manufacturers, when making their excavations, 
than the one just described, and,excited a full measure of won-|The cloth, however, which was formed by the weaving or braid- 
der and admiration, both for its perfection of form and construc-|ing together of narrow slips of bark, was soon decomposed after 
tion, and spaciousness of dimensions. Its shape is that of a re- exposure to the light. No inconvenience is experienced by re- 
gular cone, about twenty feet in diameter at the base, and one! maining in the cavern any length of time—but on the contrary, 
hundred or one hundred and twenty feet from the floor to the! its atmosphere is regarded by those residing in the vicinity, as 
apex. A fine cool epring, of the most limpid liquor we ever be-| being highly conducive to health. 

held, gushes from the wall, and covers about one-half of the! In conclusion, the writer cannot but remark, that he pe 
floor. From this fountain, in one of the lowest recesses of na-|the Mammoth Cave as not only the most interesting, but drle of 
ture, we again refreshed ourselves, and leaving the dome by the)the most, if not emphatically the most, wonderful alfinatural 





cave, from the circumstance of a religious meeting having love 
held in it a short time since. A rudely constructed pulpit is 


same door that we entered it, (the only one,) we travelled near-' curiosities yet discovered. ; 
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AN ADDRESS 
TO THE READERS OF THIS PAPER. 

The expectations, and the applause of the design, upon 
which this paper was issued on the 4th of July last, have 
not been sustained; neither as to thesubscription for a daily 
paper, nor even for a continuance twice aweek. Had the 
subscribers fulfilled their engagements, the paper could 
proceed twice a week: they have not, and it will be now 
necessary to make new arrangements, and toascertain whe- 
ther a subscription can be made up for a Weekly paper, 
at $5 a year. 

Above one-third of the subscribers have not paid, as 
they engaged to do on subscribing; and $685 have been 
expended over the receipts. There is no difficulty in 
running in debt, bank loans are liberal; but it is not upon 
the credit of engagements already not fulfilled, that debt 
should be incurred; for although nothing was sought or 
required, but what would cover office wages and paper, the 
income does not afford what is indispensable to these ex- 
penditures, 

It is now proposed therefore to continue the Aurora 
once a week only, at $3 per annum; of the same conve- 
nient form as at present; and to appropriate it more to 
liberal literature, and the higher politics; to those branch- 
es of public concern usually ranged under the title of Po- 
litical Economy; and all those departments of knowlege 
which are practical and useful, rather thin to those of the 
imagination. 


PROPOSAL. 
That this paper shall henceforth be issued in the same 
form as at present, on every Saturday Morning. 
That the subscription for one year or 52 numbers be 
$3—no paper to issue but upon payment of the subscrip- 
tion in advance. 


Many intimations from all paris of the Union were 
made in favor of a Wrerexty Aurora—it remains to be 
seen, how likely this accommodation to such wishes will 
be received; those who are disposed to promote it will now 
have the opportunity—and a reasonable time will be al- 
lowed for communication. 

No paper will be issued after this, until the receipts co- 
ver the indispensable amount of wages and paper; when 
so much shall have been paid, an issue will follow imme- 
diately. THE EDITOR. 


LARGE VIEWS. 

The postponement of the question suggested in the 
Xeport of the Committee of Foreign Relations in the Se- 
nate, is a measure of good augury. We shall not inquire 
whether it be the result of a conviction, that its inception 
was of the same spirit as the factious censure and rejec- 
tion of the chief magistrate’s vindication against an ex- 
(va-judicial, unconstitutional, and preposterous, and prag- 
matic impeachments—or whether it be a serious and man- 
ly return from party insanity, to the rational and liberal 
course of public proceedings, which so well becomes a 
body representing the twenty-four states of this republic, 


upon whose course of policy and government the eyes of 
all the liberal of mankind are unceasingly and _solicitous- 


ly directed. 


‘The postponement, from whatever motive determined, 
should have its due credit; and although the report which 





is thus postponed, did not appear to us at any time of|conceal the true causes of the war against France. She is 


very serious consequence, further, than as it might affect 
the sensibility of men who do not weigh with the necessa- 
ry allowance, the importance which belongs to the exer- 
cise of opinions involving national interests; the very act 
of opposition to the executive propositions as it presented 
itself to us, carried with it the redoubled force which must 
belong to the act of the representative majority upon a 
measure, in which the hearts and hands of the great body 
of the people would be—on the side of justice and right. 

As the state of public business now stands, with about 
forty working days for Congress to perform the annual 
business; there is not much time for protracted debate or 
the action of enormous editions of printing—which, how- 
ever profitable to the printers, are of very little profit to 
the public! 

Should it have occurred to the Senate, that the high 
game of the angry passions has been carried far enough 





feared—it was France free. 


constantly held forth as the aggressor, and so indeed she 
was, in the sense of the Holy Alliance. 
be released from the burdens, and ignorance, and oppres- 
sion of its worn-out institutions;—she sought to be free,— 


France sought to 


and to establish representative and responsible govern- 
ment—and seven coalitions were organized to prevent the 
freedom of France—it was not France monarchical they 


Here, then, the United States are at least as great ag- 


interests. 


We cite the facts, as only the evidence 


gressors as France; indeed greater, for we have realized 
that which cost France thirty years war and so many mil- 
lions of mei—and failed to the extent of her desires and 


of an ill-will, 


which may annoy us; and we shall quote here a small 
fragment of most emphatic history, to show what wars 
have been undertaken to accomplish, and what they have 


for wounded pride, or self love, the course pursued or to) cost, of that nation, with whose policy and history we are 


be pursued on other measures will make it manifest. Se-| most intimate. 
Of what use is history, if its examples are not profitable? 





veral questions of a vexing quality have been indicated, 
and the quiet in which they rest, would seem to afford a 
reasonable presumption, that they will follow in the same 


Our national debt is just paid off. 
acareer of 150 years, at the commencement of which pe- 


England 


remains, after 


course of postponement to the ides of March, as that of|riod it was encumbered with no debt, now impoverished 


the French treaty. This all reasonable men would wish, 
and all prudent men would pursue. 

However, should the measures which are contempora- 
neous, brought up in the heat of contention take a course 
concurrent with their inception; and vexatious proceed- 
ings in those cases be pursued, while moderation is pre- 
sented on the single matter of the French treaty; then 
will the wisdom and public policy of the Executive ap- 
pear with more emphatic strength, since inconsistency 
will then be manifest, of a professed moderation ona great 
question, and an unremitted violence on other topics. 

It will be seen, at once, that it was not moderation—it 
was wisdom—it was not a sense of propriety—but acon- 
viction, that the course proposed by the Report, was re- 
pugnant to the sense of the country,—and thus adding 
one more to the many examples which errors of passion 
in politics so often lead, in strengthening that which it had 
been sought to weaken—in elevating that which it had 
been sought to pull down. 

These sentiments, we apprehend, will find respon- 
dents in the minds of all who read them. They are ut- 
tered in that freedom which befits the press; and they are 
uttered in an earnest solicitude, that a temperate and 
generous course of public discussion, will distinguish the 
short residue of the session. 

There is a peculiar necessity, at the present period, for 
a NATIONAL UNITY OF SENTIMENT. 

Ilowever safety may depend upon space,—and how- 


inoral powers,—our distance from the conflicting antago- 
nists of despotism and liberalism in Europe, does not se- 
cure us, more than during the late war, from deep inju- 
ries by sea and land. 

In thirty years more we shall equal in population the 
British dominions in Europe, and in forty years we shall 
equal France or Austria. The statesmen who aim to 
subject mankind to despotism, know this; and it is within 
this period of our progression, that we can have any ex- 
ternal injuries to apprehend; therefore it is, that the pre- 
sent race have the security of their posterity, as a sort of 
double charge. It is not for nations to say— 

“ Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just.” 

The sentiment is morally true; but the fate of Poland— 
we might say of France itself—in resisting seven coali- 
tions of all the powers of Europe—prove that the strong- 
est hand is too often uppermost. 

The adherents of despotism have systematically in- 
verted the causes of the wars of thirty years against 
France. Our popular histories are all derived from Eng- 
land, and no pains which policy can devise, are spared to 














pretence of religion, sought powgrs 
that was contemptible enough, to be ruled by one no bet- 
The debt was begun with wars on the continent of 
Europe, involving no interest of England, but that of the 
House of Orange, and ended with the accession of Queen 


Ann, in 1701. 


ter. 


and commerce. 
parties. 


ever secure we may be, in the strength of our physical and | for a fea-pot! 


under a national debt of about £800,000,000 sterling, or 
4,000,000,000 dollars. 


This debt was begun by a faction, which, under the 


The second epoch of war and debt, was 


expelling a dynasty 


also continen- 
tals no interests of England were adequately involved. 
[t was tu place an Austrian prince on the throne of Spain; 
and it was a failure—for a Bourbon was placed on the 
Spanish throne. It terminated with the peace of Utrecht, 
in 1713 or 1714, when George I. was elected king. 

The third epoch of war and debt—a war 
of smuggling on the Spanish Maine, in 1739, followed by 
another war, ‘to promote an Austrian succession, which 
closed with the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, in 1748. 


for the right 


The fourth epoch of war and debt was for colonies 


The fifth epoch of war and debt, was 


This war was equally reproachful to the 
France sought to aggrandize herself by a chain 
of posts uniting Canada with Louisiana; England aim- 
ed to drive the French from America; and it led to a 
continental war, which begun in 1756, and terminated 


in 1763. 


begun in the 


same blind policy which had conquered Canada—the war 
It began in 1774, and ended in 1783. 


rhe sixth epoch of war and debt, comprehends the 


long period between 1791 and 1802, or 
Amiens, usually distributed according to 
adapted to this sketch. 


the peace of 
alliances not 


The seventh epoch of war and debt, was begun by 4 


flagrant breach of treaty, (1802) which engaged to sur 
render Malta, but England retained, and made the pre- 
text of the last coalition, which terminated in 1815. 


The eighth epoch of war and debt, was the result of 


Debt prior to the war against France 
Funded from 1805 to 1815 


Debt after last war against the U. States 


Or dollars, 


several years of inordinate and wanton aggressions 
against the United States, began in hostile form by 4 
base attack of three line of battle ships on an American 
frigate in the Chesapeake. ‘This wound up with the bat- 
tle of Orleans, 8th January, 1815. 


£228 ,000,00 


410,500,000 F 


_ 
638,500,000 
241,000,000 


880,500,000 
4,400,000,008 
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The application of these various facts is this—that| for the eloquent and complimentary terms you have employed in 
there is no calculation safely to be made on the pacific| the execution of the trust assigned to you on this occasion. 
character of the nations of Europe; that England, the lam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
inost free of them all, has for a century and a-half, been SEW See. 





‘ Col. A. L. Roumrorr. 
waging wanton and unprovoked wars; that should the 


PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATION. 


in teaatiats ; A number of gentlemen opposed to President Jackson, have 
ree institutions—and thence it behoves the men of Ame- publicly recommended Judge M‘Lean as his successor, as ap- 
rica, not to repose too securely on their peace or exeMp-! pears in another column. The recommendation is signed by 
eighty-nine names, of whom fifty-five are members of the Legis- 
lature, and twenty-eight other citizens, of whom three are citi- 
zens of Columbus. The Address is quite modest and unexcep- 
tionable in expression, and is made guite tolerable to us by appro- 
Philadelphia January Ist, yeas, | Pritely —— the oer " _— ~“ do not renegeies 
‘ sake Serer: 1ong the whole but one who ever was a supporter of Andrew 

To Gen. ANDREW JACKSON, e | Jackson. 
Presipent Or Tue Unirep Srares. | The other party have a perfect right to their own way of no- 

‘minating a candidate; but we hazard but little in saying, that 
the recommendation of Mr. Van Buren, last winter, made by a 
State convention, will be considered a stronger expression of the 
voice or the people of Ohio.— Ohio M itor. 


ascendancy of Wellington be durable, there is no mea- 
suring of the extent to which war may be waged against 


tion from the aggressive jealousy of despotism. 


PRESENTATION OF A SWORD TO PRESIDENT 
JACKSON, 





Sir: The undersigned, citizens of Philadelphia, beg leave, on 
the anniversary of the glorious battleof New Orleans, to offer, by 
the attention of their friend, CoLonen A. L. Roumrort, the ac- 
companying SWORD, from the manufactory of their fellow citi- 
zen, Mr. I’. W. WipMmann, asa testimonial of their love and grati-| 
tude, towards the benefactor of their country. 

The artist has endeavored, in the ornamental work, to depict} 
that conflict, which resulted in the most decisive and glorious’ 
victory, known to our American annals. Art may indeed be in-| 
adequate to do justice toa subject, but its details will be indelibly 
engraven on the minds and memories of the present and of each 
Inan placed under a strong guard, divested of all their proper- 


REMINISCENCES. 

Forty years elapsed on the 27th December 1834, since 

a number of military officers, in the Bengal army, and one 
private citizen were in various modes arrested, and with- 
out any charge preferred, or even hinted at, they were 
succeeding generation of Americans, worthy of the name. 
equal degree must their grateful hearts be impressed with the ty, and means, beyond the clothing on their backs; for- 
image of the devoted patriot chief, who, battling for Tne ProrLe yi dden to correspond or to hold personal intercourse—and 
and Tue Pvopue’s Rieurts, is ever invincible, by foreign or domes-) ; Te. ‘ . F 
tic foes, by force or fraud, unconquered and unconquerable. (so shipped off and landed in England, the world all be- 
With sentiments of the highest esteem, we remain your friends 
and fellow citizens, 
| 


John J. McCahen, | 
A. McCarahar, | 
Benj. S. Bonsall, lbeing true, may perhaps be preferred to fable. 
James Page, 

N. Nathans, 

John Lisle, 
George W. Geisse, 
J. N. Barker, 
Edward [urst, 
John J. Krider, 
Jesse Sinith, 
Evans Rogers, 
re 5. wean, plete the benefits of exercise 
Thos. Penn Gaskell, ‘ . = age 
H. D. Gilpin, 

John T. Sullivan, 
Henry Maul, 
E.lward D. Taylor, 
J. L. Kay, 

Geo. G. Grubb, 
Join R. Vogeles, 
Jno. Bartram North, 
Samuel Hart, 

A. L. Roumfort, 
John Kerr, 

John Goody in, 

Geo. Guier, 

Philip Schroeter, 

G. W. Geisse, Jun. 
John Curry, 

Wn. K. Bradshaw. 


‘fore them where to seek a place of rest. 
The return of St. John’s day naturally recalls this re- 

Michael W. Ash, membrance, and that of many friends, of whom it is pro- 

Lewis Taylor, 

Peter Wager, 

Wm. Rice, Jr. 

John M. Read, 

5S. Moss, 

Aza. Shoemaker, 

Saml. F. Bradford, 

J. Moss, 

Wm. Evenly, 

F. W. Widmann, (manufac- 
turer of the sword,) 

John F. Stump, 

Wm. J. Leiper, 

Edw’d D. Ingraham, 

J. K. Kane, 

James Rogers, 

J. Humes, 

Jos. Cloud, 

N. Stanley. 

Rich’d McDonald, 

Geo. W. Riter, 

Wo. Butcher, 

Cheney Hickman, 

Joseph T. Myder, 

Thos. D. Grover, 

G. M. Dallas, 

Patrick Hayes, 

James Bell, 

Joa. K. Evans, 

William Geisse, 

Wm. Duncan, 


posed here to make some passing historical notice, and 


In India, it is scarcely possible not to be literary; the 
senses are more acute near and between the tropics than 
in the temperate or cold zones. It seems, though repose 
iseasy and sweet, that nature does not admit of over indul- 
gence in sleep. The warmth of the climate is unfavora- 
ble to bodily exercise; and riding in the open air, though 
salubrious and constant during the absence of the sun, re 
quires rest to counterpoise exertion and the bach to com- 


Six or sven hours sleep are more than is usually ne- 
cessary or indeed practicable, the animal spirits are not 
sluggish, though the heat forbids excessin exercise. What 
isa man todo who cannot sleep, and who cannot hel; 
thinking, because he sees every thing distinctly, and feels 
every thing acutely. The very musquitoes would seem 
to be invented to keep men in action. 

The youth who go to India, especially in the military 
service, do not remain in the capital—they join thei: 
corps, and remain no more than a year at one station: 
their annual transposition is in extremes; the corps sta- 
tioned at Chittgong, marches in his next change, perhaps, 
to Delhi; and the corps at Orissa go to Bundelkhund. 

The languages vary with position; but there are some 
leading languages which have afliuity with them al!; thu- 
what is called (improperly Moors,) properly Hindustani, 


Wastineton, January 8, 1835. ‘ ‘ : 
. ; ; fain F . is spoken from the Indus to the Burrampooter. It is 

: cel with emotions of the deepest gratitude, the . ‘ : 
om: E gecees rel : largely composed of Persian, and of Sanscrit. In the 


sword you are pleased to present to me as a testimonial of the re- 
gard which a portion of my friends, in Philadelphia, entertain of 
my services, at New Orleans, this day twenty years ago. In ' 
memory of the troops that co-operated with me on that occasion, | from lefi to right and in the Devanagari, or Sanscrit 


north beyond Benares, Persian predominates; south Sans 
crit; the Bengalee is a vitiated Sanscrit, and is written 


and to whose patriot‘sm and courage more than to the skill of} letters, 
their commanding iene the mgr is ee for the oo Of consequence whoever learns the Hindustani, is 
enemy at the 8th of January, I accept it witha ‘ : ‘ ‘ 
yn lee eg i , learning an imperfect Persian, whoever acquires Bengalee 
pleasure which I cannot express. 5 
I pray you, sir, to convey to the gentlemen who have united 
with you in the presentation of this sword, my sincere thanks for the 


poesy, and their knowlege, such as itis. ‘The European 
becomes as it were naturalized. He has made great 
progress in the languages and geography of the country 
on a tour of duty; he unavoidably compares what he 
had acquired in early years with that which he has since 
acquired, knowlege is not forced on him—it comes with- 
out seeking it, and his mind is filled with ideas which are 
in conflict with each other. 

It is a great relief to discharge upon paper the crowd 
of ideas which disturb the repose which cannot be slept 
off, and men commit their thoughts to paper as a respite 
from reflexion. ‘There is not perhaps in the world an 
qual number of men in any corelative body, so well in 
formed as the officers of the East India Company estab- 
lishment in Bengal, in every branch of science, in every 
department of letters. 

Earl Cornwallis, on his first tour as Governor General 
f India, commitied many blunders, and performed many 
yood actions, such as will endure when his errors are for- 
votten; the royal troops were considerably augmented 
inder his administration. ‘The project which has been 
lately accomplished, of assuming the sovereignty by the 
English Government, was at that period contemplated; and 
Cornwallis betrayed a preference so marked for the royal 
troops, as to operate as a disparagement of the Europeans 
in the company’s service. 

The constitution of the company’s forces was the same 
as that established by the French Chief Dupleix, which 
he English adopted, and by which all their military feats 
iave been accomplished. ‘The sepahies were formed into 
wrigades of six regiments, each of two battalions. The bri- 
cade was usually commanded by a Lieutenant Colonel ora 
Major, and each of the regiments by the senior Captain of 
the ten which composed a regiment; which with two lieu- 
tenants, or one and an ensign or cadet, constituted all 
the kuropean officers, except an European sergeant and 
two corporals to each company, and a serjeant major to 
the brigade. 

The European and native corps were all thus officered. 
Every one entered a corps as a cadet, and promotion being 
by rotation of seniority in corps, that is in artillery, In. 
infantry, and sepahies, a cadet usually served four years 
vefore he became an ensign, and ensign eight years to be 
i lieutenant, twelve years to be a captain, fifteen years to 
ve a major, and twenty-two to be a lieutenant colonel, 
There were no colonels or generals then on the establish- 
ment. 

On the royal establishment commissions were obtained 
by favor or purchase; and an officer who was only eight 
or ten years in service might reach the rank of colonel in 
the line. 

In the war which Cornwallis commanded against ‘Tip- 
po, which was altogether ui provoked; it was began upon 
presumption what Tippo might do. Cornwallis was 
frustrated in his very first campaign. In his second he 
was compelled to blow up his train and retreat upon Ban- 
galore, and was saved from annihilation only by the op- 
portune arrival of Pursuram Bhow, a Mahrattah chief, 
with 70,000 cavalry, and a convoy of provisions. The 
plains of the Carnatic were the theatre of a petty warfare 
the chiefs were suspected of being suspected; and their 
towns and territories were occupie! by British troops. 
The commands of those towns were uniformly vested in 
officers of the Royal army, usually young men of noble 
English familles. ‘The battles were fought by the compa- 
ny’s troops, the royals reaped the laurels. 

It is a very curious history, the English Journals appear 


is making progress in Sanscrit. The English language/never to have attained any accurate knowlege of it, 
is not spoken in thearmy unless among the few Europeans] though it had brought matters to the very verge of a revo- 


honor done me personally, and the assurance that it shall be pre-|who belong to a corps, and after a time they converse}lution. The officers of the royal army not content with 


served as a memento, valuable as a specimen of manufacture, wholly in the native tongues. 
and useful to those who will come after us, asa proof that the 


reaping the fruits of war, affected to look down upon 
Nothing is like Europe in India—and the habits and|those of the company troops whom they described as 


an we a phtcore the Bos ae ae Coon amusements of the natives are adopted because there are|cheesemongerss but of the two company’s officers were 


no other, and time begets a taste for their music, theirjrather the more chivalrous, and generally the best inferm- 








Allow me, sir, to tender to you personally my ackowlegments 
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ed, not only of the country but of the profession, a few| Captain Williamson had retired to the village of Ex- 
checks promptly applied, if they did not put an end to the/mouth, in Devonshire. On the arrival of his family from 
vulgarity of prejudice, divested it of all its its insolence.| India, in one of his excursions along the waters into which 

The brunt of the war always lay on the Bengal troops.|the little river Ex flows, he was struck with a reflection 
The Madras establishment did not amount to a third of/of analogy; if Paw Benfield, said he, dared to propose 
its number, and Bombay at that time was very limited in throwing a vast pier of a mile into the sea at Madras, 
territory and resources. through its tremendous surf, and where there was no 

The Bengal army might have slid on in their primitive/cove, point, or wing wall, why not create a harbor here, 
way contented, had not those events arisen; and they|where the means and the position would afford so many 


consulted upon an application to the East India Company|more facilities and benefits. 
for redress. ‘They used no reproaches, made no invidi- The fact, then, referred to, was a project of Paul Ben- 
ous distinctions, but argued upon the length and efficien-|Aeld, well known in the Anglo-Indian history fifty years 
cy of their services, and their supercession, owing to the|ago, who proposed to the Supreme Government, to throwa 
different terms of the royal and company’s organizations|pier of stone into the sea near Fort St.George. ‘The surf 
praying to have equal rank, and respect for the principles|on that coast is tremendous, and, ships cannot approach 


of seniority which had acquired them an empire the rich-|within a mile and a quarter of the shore. 


est in the world. Benfield was to construct a spacious pier, of a mile and a 


Pitt was the English minister, and Dundas was at the|halflength, into the bosom of thesea, so as to afford a har- 
head of India affairs. ‘The details would be uninterest-|bor and easy landing of cargoes. He proposed to execute 
ing, but Dundas undertook to divide the army amongiit at his own expense, only upon condition of a right to 


themselves; by selecting a certain number of old compa- levy something like one per cent. on goods landed, and a 


ny officers and giving them royal commissions and rank. small wharfage on ships which should use the harbor. 
A few accepted, but found their position so inconvenient The impolicy of the Government refused the grant. 
as to prefer Europe to India, one of them who had been|The impression which this grand design had made on 
Captain Williamson, was the impulse which suggested 
the Breakwater at ‘Torbay. 

He was an able engineeer; and supposing that the ven- 


very perfidious was consistently nominated as an aid to 
the king ! 

Meanwhile the several corps of the company troops es- 
tablished committees of correspondence; and appointed |geance of power had been exhausted in his first ruin, he 





deputies to meet at Calcutta in the cold season: and there addressed a memorial to the Admiralty Board, suggesting 
they deliberated. Cornwallis was alarmed; and issued|a plan for making an artificial harbor at Torbay; he had 
various equivocal general orders. ‘The officers did not anticipated every thing,—taken soundings, and found 
fail to reply with cool dignity but with appalling effect. quarries, and ascertained the labor and expense. ‘The 
There are many of the actors still living, and it would be} project was a self-evident good, and he had interviews on 
improper to state some very critical occurrences which|the subject; but somehow his talents in India, and the 
In fact Cornwallis was|outrage on him, were obstacles in his way; the plan was 
alleged to be given up; but after two years, the work was 
as depended on him, referring the matter to the court of|undertaken by the Admiralty, and the great breakwater 
Bat the most/at Torbay was executed by a Mr. Reny. 

In this interval, profiting by his experience in India, 
he conceived the idea of introducing the powerful Indian 
weapon, the Rocket, into military service in Europe. 
soners to Europe, and cast upon the English shore. In India, the rocket is composed of a barrel and rod, 

One of these, i‘ A dear formed from a bamboo of 4, 5, 6, and 7 inches diameter: 
friend, and a man of transcendant qualities, in all that} 
constitutes the social and the intellectual man. Captain dable 
Thomas Williamson, was the son of George Williamson,|cially in the wars of Mysore, and in their own defence 
were obliged to introduce a rocket corps to oppose the ele- 
The effect of the rocket, which 


grew out of these transactions. 
so very much terrified, that he acquiesced as far, he said, 


Directors. ‘The Bengal army succeeded. 
active men, the ablest pensman, and boldest reformers 
were sacrificed—unimpeached, unaccused, they were sei- 


ved without regard to their wives and children, sent  pri- 


is proposed here to notice. 
it has been in use for ages, and was one of the most formi- 
missiles which the English had to encounter, espe- 


aman of great respect at Calcutta, where the son was 
He passed to Europe, and employed his time as)phants of the enemy. 


born. 
| was fired reclining on an angle adapted to its proposed 


much on the continent asin England, and returned to 
India with faculties well stored, and a mind well disci-|ranges when it struck the ground before it exploded, the 
‘rod formed a rotary motion, like the spokes of a wheel 


plined. He sought to obtain appointment in the Engi- 


neers, or Artillery, buat was assigned to a Sepahi regi-/round an axis of which the Larrel in fusion was the im- 


From the sketch of manners above given, it may|pulse. This rapid gyration was decisive on horse and ele- 


ment. 
be presumed, that by the time he obtained a captaincy, in| phants. 


the progress of rotation, he had become an eminent orien- 





talist, and such he was, eminent among a thousand, all/to form rockets with iron barrels, and he superintended 


eminent. the construction; and after the experiments, which were 
In the cause of the Company's officers, his talents/decisive, then came the old story—it was given up—but 
came naturally into action. He was sober, vigorous, lozi-lin less than 18 months, the rockets came out at Wool- 


cal, and eloquent. When the plan for the aecomodation| wich, under the auspices of Sir William Congreve!— 


was sent out to India, an immense printed quarto, it fell] whose name they now bear. 

to Captain Williamson to examine and report upon it—| Finding England uncongenial, he resorted to France, 
and then to answer it—which he fulfilled in seventy-seven|and there entered upon certain plans for steam-vessels, 
octavo pages, having a phrase from .2kbar’s Znstifide as alafter Fulton’s system, in which he was prospering. 
motto. This answer was conclusive. [t sent Cornwallis! Being a chemist, «nd conversant with Indian dyes, he ob- 
annunciations he left 
« whom was Captain iments in dying the most beautiful tints; but a baleful in- 
‘fluence followed him even to France, and broke up his 

e. 


vment were per-| prospects of fortune in the Engineer department. 
Among the infinite variety of Captain Williamsou’s 


to Europe nine months before {iis 
behind him the proscribed list, amon: 
Williamson. Theclaims ofthe army were accorded tothem: 
but those who had been active in the are 
secuted—plundered—ruined.  Captiin Williamson land- 
The maguanimity of his|acquirements, was a profound knowlege of music, theo- 


ed in England without a rupee. 
It was not obtained in Europe; but 


fellow soldiers provided a passage to Earope for his wife|retical and practical. 


+ 


and four children, who arrived on the da¥ that the first/having penetrated deep into Asiatic science, he com-| 





publication of the Wild Sports of fndia was made; and he!menced this study as a literary and scientific pleasure, 
published some other productions for drca!. rather than any ulterior view; but it had become indispen- 


The design ofjof the excellent Judge. 


Capt. Wil iamson proposed to the Board of Woolwich, | 


tained much applause, and some reward for develope-| 


sable to study in the Eur opean theory, and his success 
was extraordinary. Sir William Jones, who was the pro- 
moter of knowlege, and the patron of genius, and who 
was accustomed to bestow particular notice on young 
men that manifested unusual faculties, usually drew them 
around him at stated days in the cold season. Wil- 
liamson was then a lieutenant. ‘There we had _ the 
happiness of making his acquaintance, and that of 
Wilford, then also a lieutenant. On the evening of 
his first visit, Sir William introduced the poetry of Hafiz, 
and an amatory ode of which he had made an English 
version. ‘The young lieutenant was delighted with the 
poesy, and placing himself, impromptu, before a_ piano, 
sung off the English ode, to an air adapted to the words, 
to the surprise of every one, and the unreserved delight 
Williamson said he consi- 
dered the English version as happy as the original, and it 
is in fact. ‘The form of the verse is unique, the first verse 
rhyming with the fourth, the second with the fifth, and 


the third with the sixth. It begins thus: 


Sweet maid if thou wilt charm my sight, 
And let those arms thy neck unfold, 
That rosy cheek, that lilly hand, 
Will give thy poet more delight, 
Than all Bochara’s boasted gold, 
Than all the gems of Samarcand. 


Boy, pour that liquid ruby forth, 
Give me music, give me wine, 
Whate’er the flattering Sufis say, 
Tell them their Eden cannot show 
A stream so clear as Rocknabad, 
A bower so sweet as Moselay. 





Those acquirements of his Oriental life, were his 


and unrelenting despotism pursued him. 


last resources in the adversity into which wanton 
We have se- 
veral of his amusing sallies, and among others several 
‘musical compositions, intended to furnish examples of the 
peculiar style of eminent composers, particularly Pleyel, 
‘who at that period was considered as the most eminent of 
|Europe. 

It is not less femarkable, in the chain of cause and ef- 

fect, that the project of the Breakwater at the entrance 
of the Delaware, ad its impulse in the narration of this 
‘anecdote. 
During the late war, several officers, then in the army, 
had commenced a survey of the Delaware, and had laid a 
‘base line, for this purpose, on the spot where the canal 
inow crosses the State of Delaware. Old Colonel M‘Lane, 
then collector of Delaware, had the revenue-cutter con- 
istantly on the alert, and accommodated the officers two 
‘days in every week on that service. In conversation on 
board, the want of a harbor or two on the Delaware was 
‘deplored; and-it was agreed|, on all hands, that with a 
lharbor near Lewistown, and a smaller harbor near the 
LAubanchl of Duck Creek, the Delaware would be supe- 
rior for ship navigation, in all weathers, to the Thames. 

‘The venerable old gentl»man, who never lost an oppor- 

jtunity of promoting a good object, had the ideas com- 
imitted to paper. Soon after he caused circular letters 
‘to be printed at his own expense—circulated them through 
ithe surrounding country—and out of these singular con- 
currences, arose the Breakwater at the mouth of the De- 
laware. Such is the way that the history of mankind inter- 
lweaves its alfairs, and brings the thoughts of one world to 
| promote the blessines of another! 

We possess some of those musical compositions, express- 
ly written as examples of the style of Pleyel. He became 
|a musical composer at Paris, and acquired a high reputa- 
‘tions in this stage, disease arrested his career, and closed 
jit—leaving a widow, and several children, destitute upon 
ithe world. 
| Had he been permitted to remain in India, like those 
for whom he suffered, he must have obtained the rank of 
‘a general officer at the period of his death,—a handsome 


exemplifiation of despotism in English policy. 
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Mr. BENTON asked leave of the Senate to amend the reso-{tremity of war—he did not admit that the rights of the whole 
Intion, by correcting a date in it. All the returns asked for,! were to be jeoparded by the claims of individuals—the safety of 
came up to the 3lst January, 1831. He wished to insert that| the cemmunity was paramount to the claims of private citizens, 
day instead of the 1st of April. As to the subject matter of the| He would proceed to see if the interests of our citizens had been 
call, he would only say, that it would be hardly right to mention neglected by this Government. These claims have been urged, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a certificate | te information on which he made the call. He might, to be} said Mr. B. from year to year, with all the earnestness and zeal 
of the re-election of JOHN M. CLAYTON, a Senator from the ap v nr in his ne a if it roms “A epost, due from the nation. But they went on from bad to worse, till 

|e would have no more to say on the subject. As to the honora- gotiations were in vain. ‘e the 3s . sti iti 
ible gentleman’s situation me iehuaiae to the Committee and ~ereton i 8. mie dun teenty nei 
| the Bank, he (Mr. B.) prayed God to grant him safe deliverance | wress upon this very subject—some for raising troops—some for 
|—his situation seemed something worse than walking on eggs, | providing araisund munitions of war—some for fitting out a naval 








TWENTY-THIRD CONGRESS. 
SECOND SESSION. 


IN SENATE, 
Monnpay, January 12th, 1835, 





State of Delaware, for six years from the 4th of March next. 
Mr. BENTON rose and said, that as there were applications 
now before Congress for a renewal of the charters of the Banks 





of this district, he begged leave to submit to the Senate by way | 


“25s 


of notice, a paper containing the substance of the amendments, 
which he intended to insist on when the bills should come up| 
for consideration. 

I. That no application for a renewal of charter should be en- 
tertained in favor of any bank which has heretofore failed or 
suspended payment, until all the circumstances attending such 
failure or suspension shall have been fully examined, and re- 
ported upon by a Committee of one of the Houses of Congress. 

II. That Banks of circulation ought to be reduced in number, 
not increased. 

Ill. That no charter ought to be renewed, granted, or extend- 
ed, except upon the following fundamental principles, (among | 
others:) lst, The Bank to pay all its currency in gold and silver; | 
the holder to have the right to require the one-half in gold and | 
the other half in silver; 2. No paper currency to be issued, re- 
newed, or paid out, of a less denomination than $20; 3d, The 
stockholders, for the time being, to be liable, each to the amount 
of his stock, for the circulation and deposits, on the failure of| 
the Bank to redeem its currency, or pay its deposits; with sum-| 
mary process for the recovery; and all sales and transfers of) 





stock to be void, which shall be adjudged, by a jury, to have}. : : ~ ; os 
|for addressing the Senate upon the French spoilation bill, when to question the judgment of the man (Washington) who has justly 


d to be | that gentleman was entitled to the floor—he was impelled by a | been called the first in war and the first in peace. We are sitting 


been made with intent to evade this liability. 

On Mr. BENTON’S motion, the paper was ordere 
printed. 

The following resolution, submitted by Mr. BEN'TON, and) 
laying on the table, was taken up fur consideration: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be instructed to 
obtain from the Bank of the United States, a copy of all instruc- 
tions, if any, to the Branch Banks, directing them to collect and 
remit Spanish milled dollars to the mother Bank; the number 


of such dollars annually remitted; the rates at which they sold | 


at different periods—say at or about the beginning of each quar- 
ter of the year; whether the Bank of the United States has 
sold such dollars to the United States, and if so, how many and 
at what rates; how many it has sold to others, or exported to 
foreign countries; also, a statement of the amount of gold coin; 
of the amount of silver coin; and the amount of bullion remitted 
to the mother Bank, or elsewhere, by her order, annually since 
the first day of April, 1882; also, a statement showing the 
amount of silver coin and of gold coin remitted by the mother 
Bank to each branch since that day; also, the amount of gold 
coin and the amount of silver coin annually sold or annually ex- 
ported by the Bank, since the said first day of April; also, a state 
mentof the amount of gold received from the United States Mint 
since the first day of August last; and a statement of the whole 
amount of gold on hand in the Bank and its branches, for each 
month, from April 1, 1882, to the present time. 

Mr. TYLER said he desired to say but a word on this subject. 
He had no sort of objection to the inquiry, and wislied to be so 
distinctly understood. The material allegation in the resolution 
was in reference to the conduct which the Bank had pursued 
relative to the currency and coin of the United States; the cal] 
was for information on this subject. And-he begged leave to say 
to the Senate, that this matter was made the subject of specific 
inquiry by the Committee of Investigation of 1832. The Com- 
mittee on Finance, during the last summer, having ascertained 
that the subject was fully inquired into in 1832, carefully ex-| 
amined and analysed the report, and he was ready now to affirm 
that the counter report, which was then made, was so conclusive | 
that it had relieve@ythe committee from the labor of prosecuting | 
their inquiries into that subject. In reference to the Bank bar-) 
tering in the currency of the country, he thought that charge! 
had been answered by the exhibit appended to the report of the) 
Committee on Finance. He thought that by that exhibit it was’ 
shown, that this traffic could not have been carried on. But if, 
the honorable gentleman from Missouri thought that any thing 
could come out of the inquiry, he had no objection to it. He 
(Mr. T.) was ready to condemn the Bank in all things in which’ 
it should have erred; he was no friend of the Bank, and when; 
we came to measure facts, it would be seen that he stood so 
high in opposition to the Bank, that he was not to be shaken by 
any thing which should yet take place. It was not necessary 
for him to make this disclaimer, but it came in his way, and he 
had given utterance to it. But the honorable gentleman from 
Missouri might, have: information which the Committee did not 
xossess, and he, Mr. T.. was willing it should be shown. 
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| But it was probable we should be able to measure facts before 


ong. 
all 

Mr. TYLER replied, that the honorable gentleman from Mis- 

souri need not feel the slightest concern for his deliverance.— 

He was delivered from Jacksonism—he thanked God he had got| 


adage, which he should cling to through life, that, in all matters, 
political as well as others, “ honesty was the best policy.” | 

Mr. BENTON did not doubt the disinterestedness and inte- | 
grity which had always governed the honorable gentleman from | 
Virginia. He, Mr. B. had heard him make several speeches, 
during the time he had the pleasure of associating with him on | 


. . | 
this floor, and in all of them the gentleman commenced and end- 


was no occasion to have made any observations relative to his| 
integrity. But an opportunity would be afforded for measuring 
swords before long. He took this occasion to make a public) 
apology to the honorable member from Kentucky just before him, 


(Mr. Bibb,) which he had made the other day privately. It was 


sense of duty to speak when he did, although much against his| 
personal wishes and inclination. ‘ 
Mr. TYLER said, that he would only say to the honorable 
gentleman, that if he often made declarations of honesty, they 
were such declarations as he meant to work out his redemption 
I 


y. Asto measuring swords in debate, (he understood the hon- 


jorable gentleman in that sense—Mr. Benton nodded assent,) he 
‘knew that gentleman was much his superior, but he would be 
jalways ready to meet him. 

| Mr. BENTON hoped this conversation might be finished by 
‘an admonition, though a homely one, which he begged leave to 
|offer to the honorable gentleman—* not to halloo till he was out 
of the woods.” 

Mr. TYLER rejoined. That was precisely the advice he 
| would give the honorable gentleman from Missouri, 
| The resolution was adopted, after being amended by Mr. 
| BENTON, so as to require a statement of the gross amount of 
| profits, made by the Bank, from the time it commenced opera- 
|tions, up to the Ist January, IS31. 

SPECIAL ORDER. 

The Senate then resumed the consideration of the bill making 
compensation for French spoilations, prior to 1800. 

Mr. WEBSTER having the floor, spoke about two hours in 
support of the bill, and in reply to the arguments which had 
been advanced against it. When he concluded, 

Mr. CALHOUN spoke briefly in opposition to the bill, and 





was replied to by 

Mr. CLAY, in support of it. 

Mr. WEBSTER also replied briefly to Mr. CALHOUN. 

Mr. BIBB then rose, and expressed a wish to be heard upon 
the question, when 

On motion of Mr. CLAY, 

The Senate adjourned. 


| (to use an old maxim,) or treading on burning plough shares. | force, and soon. Was this nevotiating the claims of our citizens 2 


We went as far as the interests of the nation would permit. We 
prosecuted these claims to the very verge of plunging into that 
dreadful war then desolating Europe. The Government then 
issued its proclamation of neutrality and non-intercourse. Mr. B. 
next proceeded to show that France had no just claims upon us. 


‘rid of that. He had, from his mother’s lap, been taught an old arising from the guarantee. This guarantee, said Mr. B. was 


not considered binding, even by France herself, any further than 


| Was consistent with our relations with other nations; that it was 


so declared by her Minister; and, moreover, that she acknowleg- 
ed the justice of our neutrality. These treaties had been violated 
by France, and the United Siates could not surely be bound by 
treaties which she had herself violated; and, consequently, we 
were under no obligation on account of the guarantee. Mr. B. 


jed in the same strain, upon his own high-wrought integrity and | went on to show that, by the the terms of the treaty of 1800, the 
ldisinterestedness. So with regard to this matter, of which there | debts due to our citizens had not been relinquished :—that as the 


guarantee did not exist, and as the claims had not been abandon- 
ed, Mr. B. concluded tiat these claims ought not tobe paid by 
this Government. Le was opposed to going back 34 years to sit 
in judgment on the constituted authorities of that time. There 
should be a stability in the Government, and he was not disposed 


here to rejudge the decisions of the Government 24 years since. 

When Mr. BIBB concluded— 

Mr. SHEPLEY moved an amendment to the bill providing that 
the five wmillions appropriated, shall be in full satisfaction of all 
the claitns for French spoliations prior to 1800, 

Mr WEBSTER said he saw no objection to the amendment, 
The five millions in the bill was not an arbitrary sum, but he 
thought it bore the same proportion that the appropriation did for 
satisfaction of the Florida claims. 

‘| he amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PRENTISS said that as he was a member of the Com- 
mittee which reported this bill, it might be expected that he would 
give an expression of his views upon the subject of it. He forbore 
to enter into the inquiry whether war existed between the United 
States and France or not, because ail this was superseded by the 
treaty of 1800. We were bound to look to the basis on which 
that treaty was finally concluded. He thought the whole matter 
neither complex nor difficult. The justice of the claims upon 
France, never had been denied by that government, and it was 
fully proved, ifa doubt existed on the subject, by the tone and 
language of the public journals of the day. Having admitted 
them, I’rance set up counter claims on her part, and her claims 
relative to the islands, gave rise to great uneasiness and trouble 
to the Government of the U. States. France continued to press 
her claims, until by the treaty of 1800, it was conceded the 
claims of both nations were subsisting. And the final con- 
summation of the whole was that the release ofthe claims on one 
side was a release of thoseon the other. This was Mr. Madison’s 
opinion, and he was fully competent to form a correct judgment 
on the subject. No one, he thought, who would examine the 
documents on the subject, could deny the justice of the claims, 
and if they were released, it followed that the Government of 
the United States had appropriated private property to public use, 








ry 


Terspay, Jan. 13,1835. | 
SPECIAL ORDER. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill making com- 
pensation for French spoliations prior to 1800. 

Mr. BIBB commenced by observing that he fully agreed with 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Webster.) that this 
question was truly a judicial question; one to be determined by 
the law of nations. Tle believed the justice of those claims turn- 
ed wholly on the guarantee. That if France had large claims 
against us, justly due to her in consequence of, and growing out 
of the guarantee; and if these claims of France had been ex- 
changed for the claims of our citizens—if this was the true state 
of the case, he would acknowlege the justice of the bill before 
the Senate, But he did not believe it could be naintained—he 
did not believe the rights of our citizens had been bartered away 
by the Government—he did not believe that France had any 
just claims against us, arising from the guarantee. Mr. B. was 
well aware that the interest of individuals ought to be supported 
by their governments to a certain degree, but he did not think 
that Governments were bound to push such interest to the ex- 





and of course were bound to make compensation therefor. Mr. 
P. disclaimed any interest or partiality for the claims, as he did 
not believe that a single citizen of his State had one cent to re- 
ceive from them should they be allowed. He believed they 
were founded in justice, and therefore, he would vote for the bill. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he did not wish to protract the debate. 
Some gentlemen who desired to vote upon the question were ab- 
sent from indisposition, and tlierefore, he would move to post- 
pone the further consideration of the bill to Monday next, with 
the expectation that a vote upon the question might be taken at 
that time. The motion was agreed to. 

FRENCH RELATIONS. 

Mr. CLAY rose and said, that he had yielded to the gulicita- 
tions of his friends, by moving to postpone the consideration of 
the report and resolution of the Committee on Finance upon our 
relations with France, which was made the special order for this 
day, till to-morrow. His sense of the necessity of a prompt dis- 
position of this subject was so strong, that he gave notice that he 
would then insist apon its being taken up. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate adjourned, 
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REPORT 

FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 

On the Present System of Keeping and Disbursing the Public Money. 
(CONTINUED.) 

6. In connexion with the next inquiry as to the benefit of the 
present system, compared with a National Bank, in regulating 
our currency, either by supplying a portion of it of improved 
quality, or by controlling and aiding the State banks in their is- 
sues, this same question will incidentally be examined in one 
other view. It is not admitted that Congress, according to the 
views of any large class of politicians, can possess the constitu- 
tional power to incorporate a bank merely to regulate the cur- 
rency, when there is no such express grant, anc when it can 
hardly be deemed a legitimate auxiliary to any other express 
“To coin money, and regulate the value thereof,” the 





grant. 
other express grant most frequently cited to support it, is a power 
evidently referring to specie, and not to paper, as the latter is 
not coined, nor its value regulated by law ; und it is a power to 
be performed under the immediate control of Congress, and is 
not to be delegated to a corporation, to be called, as has been sig- 
nificantly said, “the paper money department.” [n relation to 
another power, sometimes supposed to apply to this point, viz. 
“to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the se- 
veral States,” no person, acquainted with the history of the age 
in which the constitution was adopted, when commerce, in its 
common acceptation of * trade,” or * exchange in articles of pro- 


* so much required regulation as to be 


duce and merchandise,’ 
one chief cause for furiming the constitution, and when only three 
or four banks existed in the whole United States, and those al- 
ready appeared to be well regulated, can suppose lor a moment 
that this clause was intended to be applied to a paper currency. 
Indeed, without deeming it necessary, in the present coumuni- 
cation, to enter largely into the constitutional argument connect- 
ed with any of the inquiries under consideration, it may be no- 
ticed as an historical fact, that in 1816, though specie payments 
were generally suspended, and paper money, in many parts of 
the country, was in a very depreciated condition, a number of 
the ablest advocates, then and now, of a National Bank, dis- 
claimed any idea that one was then needed to regulate the cur- 
rency. ‘The currency, it was justly observed, was already regu- 
lated, and well regulated, * by the constitution,” “to be gold and 
silver.” A National Bank was not needed to reform it, nor had 
such a bunk the power to remedy the evils under which the 


country then suffered. 
specie payments in such places as had yielded to their suspen- 
sion, ‘That return, it is well known, long since took place, and 
still continues; and is suppcsed to have been effected chiefly by 
acessation of many of the embarrassments connected wits the 
war; by the force of public sentiment, requiring that such a re- 


nuously argued that the capital of the present Bank should not 
exceed twenty millions, the amount deemed sufficient for mere 
fiscal objects. As a further illustration on this subject, and on 
the striking differences in the condition of the country and of the 
Government at that period and the present one, bearing on the 
necessity of a National Bank at this time for any purpose, the 
debates of that day are full of the supposed importance of having 
a fiscal agent, more general, able, and efficient to disburse the 
principal and interest of our then accumulated debt of more than 
one hundred and twenty millions of dollars—a debt which has 
now virtually ceased to exist. Of having an institution of en- 
larged means to be resorted to, in case of necessity, for new and 
sudden loans then deemed probable—loans for which a necessity 
neither exists now, nor is anticipated as likely soon to occur! 





facts, or a condition of public affairs, without which the great 
mass of any school of politicians, or even, we may venture to say, 
the Judiciary in this country, Lave never deemed any kind of a 
National Bank constitutional. One of the most decided oppo- 
nents of the renewal of the old charter in 1811, and who became 
one of the most decided advocates of a new one in 1816, vindi- 
cated his change of opinion to his constituents on the very 
grounds that his views of the constitution itself remained the 
same, but that the facts which might render a bank “necessary 
and proper” under the constitution, had entirely changed be- 
tween 1811 and 1816. He remarked, “ that when the applica- 
tion was made to renew the old charter of the Bank of the United 
States, such an institution did not appear to him to be so neces 
sary to the fulfilment of any of the objects specifically enume- 


again; and for which, if not small or temporary, even a national | rated. in the constitution as to justify Congress in assuming by 
institution has more limited means than is generally supposed.| construction a power to establish it; it wassupported mainly upon 
And of organizing a Bank, whose notes should at once be paid| the ground that it was indispensable to the ‘Treasury operations, 
in specie, and should, among other favors and guarantees, have! But the local institutions in the several States were at that time 
the privilege of being receivable as a tender for all public dues, | in prosperous existence, confided in by the community, having a 
and thus, by aid of these favors and guarantees, becoming, in the | confidence in each other, and maintaining an intercourse and 
language of the committee, “ the most certain means of restoring| connexion the most intimate. Many of them were actually em- 
a specie circulation,” and thus, in the mean time, furnishing a ployed by the Treasury to aid that department in part of its fiscal 
paper medium more uniform for the payment of imposts, lands, |urrangements, and they appeared to him to be fully capable of af- 
and taxes, than the greatly depreciated currency which existed | fording to it all the facility that it ought to desire in all of them 
at that period in parts of the country where specie payments did | They superseded, in his judgment, the necessity of a national 
not then prevail—a depreciation in the currency and a suspen-| institution. But how stood the case in 1816, when he was called 
sion of specie payments which do not now exist in any quarter,| upon again to examine the power of the General Government to 


nor is either apprehended as likely soon to recur, so as to injure | incorporate a National Bank? A total change of circumstances 


any portion of the currency in which the revenue is now col-| was presented-—events of the utmost magnitude had intervened. 
lected, or essentially to diminish our present great quantity of | A general suspension of specie payments had taken place, and 
about fifty-five millions of specie. Of this amount, exceeding ‘this had led to a train of consequences of the most alarming na- 
about thirty-three millions what was in the country in 1816,)ture,” 
nearly one-half has within fifteen months been obtained, inilo-| Though these may be unexceptionable views, into one aspect 
pendent, if not exclusive of any policy pursued by the United States | of the constitution, yet they do not by any means meet the great 
Bank. Our first National Bank was also advocated, not only on! force of other constitutional objections, which need not here be 
some of these grounds, but, among others, on that of an institu-| examined; nor do th: y touch the still more absorbing question of 
tion wanted for loans to the Government, strongly urged under | the expediency of any National Bank, on account of high politi- 
the example of the Bank of England, originally created to effect |cal considerations connected with the relative and proper distri- 
merely such loans, and whose whole increased capital of about|butioh of power between the States and the General Govern- 
ment. If all the deplorable facts which existed in 1816, in re- 
spect to our currency and other kindred subjects; should again 
vecur, a National Bank could not then, in the opinion of the un- 
dersigned, be vindicated as constitutional by those relying on the 
hypothesis just quoted, except so far as its form, powers, and pri- 
vileges were moulded and adapted to effect those objects alone of 


seventy millions of dollars, is at this day a loan, and perhaps 
thirty millions more of its securites are vested in public stocks 
or loans. The additional reasons were urged, and doubtless pos- 
sessed great influence, that its operations would essentially aid 
the coumunity in procuring means to pay the large taxes neces- 
sary to discharge our revolutionary debt of over seventy-five 


But the great panacea wus a return ie, nora and furnish facilities as a fiscal agent in collecting those 


taxes and paying out that debt which the only three State banks 
then existing, with only alout three or four millions capital, 
were not deen ed competent, either in number or means, to ac- 
complish—a deficiency of State banks and capital, which can 
nardly be considered us existing at this time, when we have over 





tive huncred and forty State banks situated, more or less, in al- 


turn, after a peace of two years, should at least be comn.enced ; 

aud by the passage of a joint resolution in Congress, in April, | most every State in the Union, and possessing an aggregate ca- 
1816, substantially declaring that the revenue ought soon to be| pital equal to more than cne lLundred and seventy millions. Ano- 
collected as furmerly, and, as the act of 1749 required, of specie |ther argument urged at both periods, rather than the regulation 
alone, or, as the construction of that act had always permitted, |of the currency, was the necessity of a National Bank to make 
in the notes of specie paying banks. Though it is adwitted that! large and difficult transfers of money in the collection and dis- 


mine negotiations fur the early and genera] resumption of specie |bursement of the revenue, and which has operated strongly in 





payments had not succeeded before the United States Bank com- 
menced business, in January, 1517, yet there can exist little 
doubt that the above resolution, as it was not to take effect till 
February, 1817, mmght, and would, ere long, have gradually been 
enforced; and that the payments of specie, without the assistance 
of the Bank, would, generally, thouzh more slowly, have been 
resumed, Fortunate, indeed, would it have proved for the coun- 
try, and the State banks, lad such a course, either in the terms 


favor of the continuance of the Bank of England, for receiving 
from distant points and aiding to transmit her vast revenue over 
the whole British empire. But this argument has previously 
beén shown to have no fvundation on which to rest here at this 
time. 

With these great changes in our financial condition, it is diffi- 
cult to discover why the General Government should now exer- 
cise doubtful powers to prolong the existence of a fiscal agent in 





of the resolution, been prescribed, or, in the practice under it, 
been pursued, resembling that adopted in England, uncer like| 
circumstances, in a more careful preparation, and more moderate | 
progress, in respect to the full resumption of specie payments, | 
and thus producing there neither embarrassment nor losses, in-| 
stead of the more sudden and general resumption efiected here | 
in January, 1817, for a few months, partly through the agency of 
the United States Bank—a resumption which, whether caused 
by the bad advice and errors of the Bank, or, as has been alleged 
by some of its officers, caused through the mistaken policy of the 
Treasury and the Government, soon terminated in stoppages of | 
payment and consequent disasters among some of the State banks, 
which those officers themselves have conceded would, by a differ- 
ent policy, have probably been averted. From a conviction that 
the United States Bank was not needed to restore specie pay- 
ments, nor likely to be useful in regulating the currency, a num- 
ber of its most distinguished supporters, then and now on the 
stage of political life, insisted in Congress that it ought to be es- 
tablished, chiefly, if not solely, for the purpose of acting as a fis- 
eal agent to the Government ; and hence, as there already exist- 
ed banking capital enough for all commercial objects, they stre- 





the United States Bank, when it has been suffered to live outthe 
term originally allotted for its existence; the term then deemed 
necessary and proper, and the term during which experience has 
shown it has already outlived nost of the legitimate grounds of 
expediency ever urged at any former period in favor of its crea- 
tion. Much less does it seem judicicus to extend this term fora 
purpose, the regulation of the currency, for which such an in- 
stitution Is confesscdly less needed than in 1816, was then advo- 
cated by many as only a temporary instrument until specie pay- 
ments were restored, and even for that purpose was declared by 
some of its ablest supporters to be neither required nor compe- 
tent. 

In a prospective view, which it is not the part of sound politi- 
cal wisdom to overlook, if a state of things, though not at this 
moment existing, appeared nearly and rapidly advancing, in 
which as strong reasons seemed to prevail as in 1791 and in 1816, 
for deeming a National Bank of some kind a necessary and pro- 
per instrument for the execution of some express grant in the 
constitution, then, and then only, might it become urgent, on the 
score of precedent, to decide how far doubts, otherwise solid and 
constitutional, were removed by the close approach of a state of 


a public character, which might render its agency both necessa- 
ry and proper to execute some clear and express grant in the 
constitution, But its unconstitntionality when exceeding these 
limits, as well as in various other respects, and its inexpediency 
even to that extent, would still be controverted questions, and to 
discuss which does not appear to be required or pertinent in the 
present condition of things; because, it looking to this condition, 
us in some respects has already been done, and will soon be done 
more particularly in respect to the currency, it has been found, 
as the undersigned believes, that a due Jiberality is not able to 
concede the existence of a case rendering a National Bank ne 
cessary, either to regulate the currency, or for any other legiti- 
rate object. Still less would such a case be found by looking to 
the future condition of things, as it is likely to prevail for many 
years, Grounds less favorable for any necessity of a National 
Bank, on any account, are likely to appear annually, as the State 
banks are so rapidly improving, and their specie basis is becoming 
so greatly extended. In the event that hereafter the calamity of 
war should unexpectedly befal us, and render immediate and 
large loans indispensable, the superior ability of such a bank, by 
the great and accumulated funds at its disposal, to make tempo- 
rary loans, is conceded. But it is due to the occasion and the 
subject to remark that, unless by its charter, placed in this re 
spect under the control of the Legislative or Executive Depart 
ments, it would possess also the power to refuse or delay to make 
loans; and, adverting to the attitude in which some banks and 
many of their wealthy proprietors, feign or domestic, have 
sometimes, during high party excitement and war, stood towards 
some branches of the Government, the public can easily decide 
whether, in certain exigencies rendering pecuniary relief neces 
sary, they would be most likely, by prompt and large loans, to 
furnish voluntary aid to the operations of the Government, or, 
like the Bank of England in 1796 and 1797, to retard them by 
refusals or delays, till overcome, as there, by large premiums, 
and the very profitable indulgence of a suspension of specie pay- 
ments almost a quarter of a century. The sagacity of Mr. Me 


to put his veto on the National Bank bill, which had then passed 
both Houses of Congress, assigning, among other reasons for his 
veto, that “the full aid and co-operation of the institution was 
not secured to the Government during the war, and during the 
period of its fiscal embarrassments.” On the contrary, in the 





rs 


dison, in January, 1815, before the news of peace arrived, led him — 
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severe contest and great wants of that war, when no capital was|half millions more of specie to add io the former large quantity |Bank, and three or four times larger than its whole amount of 


in this country concentrated in any National Bank, the political 
opinions influencing many individuals and State banks did not 
prevent them, in many parts of the Union, from coming forward 
by loans, with patriotic promptitude and enlarged liberality, to 
assist in enforcing the measures of the Government. 
the aid of such an institution, for this or any other purpose, that 


already in its vaults. 





by both courses, undoubtedly produced some 


| temporary embarrassments among its customers. 


In effecting this change as to the whole discounts or loans. The distress during the last winter and spring, 
amount of the currency, reducing it so rapidly, over six and a|so far as real, arose not so much from the large collections of the 
half millions, the Bank within the same period curtailed its dis-| Bank, though unexampled in amount in ordinary banking opera- 
counts about seventeen millions, or over one-fourth of their whole |tions, as from their suddenness, and the permanent abstraction, in 
Without amount; and thus, 


»}the manner before stated, of six and a half millions from the 


These conti-| whole currency of the country, and from the further facts, that 


perilous struggle was in this way, and through the bravery of our | nued till the extended accommodations by many of the State/an unusually carly demand among merchants, for money to dis- 
Banks, and the great importations of specie, not only sustained |charge a new portion of the duties in cash, and the shorter credits 


armies and navies, and the sustaining spirit and firmness of the, 
great mass of the people, brought toa triumphant close, and| 


with much less derangement to the currency of this country than by notes of the State Banks and by coin, the amount of notes of | moment. 
the United States Bank called in, and of the additional specie 


happened to that of England in the same and other contests, 
though assisted by the immense capital and power of a National | 


Bank, whose influence for good or evil, in all respects, had exist-|importations, also, united with the real prosperity of the country. | monopolized so great a portion of that kind of business, 


ed permanently for more than a century. 


|the community, wanting credit from new quarters, but replaced, 





| for others, allowed by the Government, both occurred at the same 
To these were added, in the West, the sudden vacilla- 


| : 
in domestic exchanges, adopted by the 


ition and increased rates 


| withdrawn from circulation and hoarded in its vaults. Those|B:nk in that portion of the country, where it had previously 


iand the large balance of over ten millions on deposit from the 


The ad- 


\ditions made to all these causes by the mere panic, chiefly con- 


The singular contrast between this country on that occasion, | Treasury, enabled the State Banks, and especially the selected | fined to the seaboard, and chiefly political, rather than commer- 


with no such bank, and its antagonist, with a large and pow erful | jones, to discount in many places freely, and to support a sound pa-| cial, in its origin, cannot be 
one, so far as regards the longer suspension of specie pay ments| per currency in their own neighborhoods, and tosurvive the shock | srevented many of the State 


easily computed; but it evidently 
Janks from extending their dis 


- ‘ i er P ‘ ° 2 A | ‘ . 
there, and the much larger number of failures there among their| of those sudden reductions in the circulating medium, and those | counts and loans so much and so quic kly as they otherwise would 
private and local banks, leads us to the consideration of the ac- |gre at curtailments in discounts and indulgenci ies on the part of have done, and compelled others to curtail theirs with injurious 
tual influence exercised by, and often adduced in favor of, a Na-| the United States Bank, aggravated by one of the most extraor-| rapidity. 


tional Bank, in respect to the currency, without reference to the | 


unconstitutionality or inexpediency of such an institution for ei-| 


ther that or other purposes, in either the existing or any antici- 
pated condition of things. 


sent United States Bank, if not chartered expressly to regulate | 


the currency, exercises in fact, incidentally, a very salutary in- 
fluence in its regulation; insomuch that when this influence shall 
cease, the present system of State banks will inevitably sink into 
ruin, and our circulating medium become in a great measure de- 
ranged and impotent. An earnest desire is felt to examine fair- 
ly, and as far as may be practicable within any reasonable limits 
for a report to Congress, every important suggestion bearing ma- 
terially on the present complicated subject; and if, by the saluta- 
ry influence of the present National Bank, in regulating the cur- 
rency of the country, it is meant that the Bank supplies a part o! 
it equal to the amount of its bills in circulation, and which part 
is of a safe and useful character, then, as before, all the benefits 
which it thus confers are readily admitted, though it must be re- 
membered, they exist at the expense and by the advantages of a 
monopoly, and a public indemnity or partnership entered into by 
the Government to increase the confidence to be placed in its 
bills. When it is recollected that the whole paper issues of bank|s 
notes in this country on the first of January last, are estimated 
to have been about ninety-four millions of dollars, and the bills of 
the United States Bank constituted only about sixteen millions, 
or little over one-sixth of the whole, it becomes obvious that the 
small superior importance for certain commercial purposes of the 
small proportion it then furnished, cannot, amidst the whole, be 
of very material consequence; and much less can it be so, when 
we reflect further, that this sixteen millions of paper, now re- 
duced to about fifteen, is furnished to the public at this time by 
withdrawing from circulation over fifteen millions of specie, and 
almost two millions of State bank notes. The former of these 
at least, would be deemed by many, if less convenient for some 
purposes, yet quite equal, as a circulating medium, for all pur- 
poses combined, to a like quantity of United States Bank notes. 
It may be useful to observe further, from the table annexed, 
how very inefficient our National Bank has been in this respect, 
when compared with that of England, which supplies by its own 
notes more than double the whole of the other paper currency 
of England and Wales, or about eighteen millions of pounds ster- 
ling, out of about twenty-five and a half-millions, or twelve times 
as large a proportion as our National Bank does. The document 
referred to exhibits the computed paper and specie circulation of 
this country and some others at various periods, and is calculated 
to throw some light on this subject, as it has been compiled from 
the most authentic sources; and where accurate returns could 
not be obtained, its estimates are believed to be entitled to safe 
reliance for the general and comparative purposes intended. In- 
deed, so little gid is conferred on our whole currency by the 
United States Bank, that the entire withdrawal of all its fifteen 
millions of bills and drafts afloat, and, as would be natural in the 
operation, the substitution for them of its specie now on hand, 
eould hardly be perceptible in its influence in any injurious way 
on our whole circulation. From the Ist of August, 1833, when 
the removal of the deposits became probable, till the Ist of Au- 
gust, 1834, when the policy of the Bank, though professed to be 


changed, had not stopped its contracting operation, it withdrew|culating medium, by collections, but pay them out to its stock- 


about three millions of its bills, and about three and a half mil- 
lions more of specie, from our general circulation; and yet.that 


first operation alone wonld not have caused much, if any, special|can easily and judiciously perform the operation of a final adjust- 
inconvenience; provided that, while calling in its bills, either|ment of its affairs, without producing any shock to the currency, 
three millions of specie, instead of them, had been issued, as its|or any serious distress in the community. 


public duty in relation to the country and the currency would|banksin the Union, every sixty or ninety days, collect, and pay 
seem to have required, or had it not, at the same time, performed jout, without excitement or embarrassment, asum probably five or 
a second operation, and withdrawn, beside the bills, three and a/six times larger than the whole capital of the United States 


. . ' 
\dinary political panics that ever occurred in this or any other 





country. 


But the great quantities of specie imported during the winter 
land spring; the increased strength and confidence of the State 


To duly appreciate the remarkable course of conduct on the| Banks, by means of the possession of ten or eleven millions of 


the currency, or any other subject, it must be remembered, that 
whatever may have been the unfavorable opinion it entertained 
of the conduct of this department, in changing the place of most 
of the deposits, under the power reserved to it by the charter, 
the Bank was still left in the enjoyment of some millions of de- 
posits of the public money; was sull the fiscal agent of the Go- 
vernment for al] purposes in a number of the States; was in all 


of them its commissioner of loans as to the public debt, and the} 


Many profess to believe that the pre-| part of that institution, whether as affecting the regulation of|deposit; the gradual adjustment of mercantile dealings to the new 


system of paying duties, and the principal cessation of the panic 
in June, removed all serious difficulties in the money market, and 
supplied all deficiencies in the wholeamount of the currency with 
State Bank notes and specie, before the United States Bank in- 
creased its circulation, or enlarged its discounts, and, indeed, 
while it continued to diminish both. 

In this instance the currency, so far from being regulated by 
the Bank ina salutary manner, was somewhat deranged by the 





agent for paying all the pensions granted before 1832; still re-| withdrawals and contractions to which it resorted, and much mare 
tained the exclusive privileges of having its notes, and, by in-| So by the political panic accompanying them. The result has 
dulgence, even its drafts or checks received every where in pay-| fortunately demonstrated, that whenever the pressure would be 
ment oi all public dues; was still a public corporation, under | renew ved, the energies of the community and of the State Banks, 
various public and charter duties to the Government and the | not only withoutthe aid, but perhaps with the opposition of the 


country unimpaired ; and still held the monopoly of banking un- 
der the General Government in full force, and the benefit of that 
Government as a partner in its capital, to the extent of seven 
millions of dollars, with the dividends on that capital in its pos- 
session, as from time to time declared, exposed to be seized, and 
retained under any plea of satisfying any doubtful claim it might 
choose to present. 

In the dreariest excitements in England, from pressures and 
panics of all kinds, their National Bank has never so conducted 
as to raise a suspicion, whether well or ill founded, that its ob- 
ject, whatever may sometimes have been the effect of its mea- 
sures, was to increase the public embarrassments, or derange 
still further the whole currency of the country. To be sure, in 
conducting often as a mere commercial body, on private more 
than public principles, it has at times waited to be acted on by 
the community, rather than acting from its own promptings, or 
by the importunites of the ministry, in aid of the currency. But, 
in the greatest monied convulsions, as in 1797, its discounts, or 
investments in private and public loans, did not materially vary 
in amount, instead of curtailing them one fourth: and its circula- 
tion was reduced only one-twentieth, instead of one-sixth; as, in 
1819, its discounts increased quite one-fifth, instead of being con- 
tracted one-fourth, and its circulation was lessened only about 
one-tenth, instead of one-sixth; and as, in 1825, its discounts also 
increased one-third, instead of falling one-fourth, and its circula- 
tion was not, on the whole, lessened at all, instead of one-sixth. 
The contrast appears still greater when it isseen that the specie 
of the latter at each period was reduced one-half, and sometimes 
over that amount, instead of being increased three millions; so 
that, on mere private and banking principles, a great reduction 
in both its discounts and circuiation would have been defen- 
sible. 


by thus calling in its bills, increasing its specie, and remitting 
abroad for deposit something like two millions of its collections, 
probably caused a much greater vacuum and derangement in our 
currency than would result from the natural and ordinary opera- 
tion of closing up the whole concerns within two years after 
March, 1836. ‘Then, it ought not, and doubtless will not, either 
hoard, or deposit abroad, what is withdrawn from the whole cir- 


holders almost as rapidly as received, and in that way, like the 
former Bank, notwithstanding many predictions to the contrary, 


It ia thus that all the 





During the period before mentioned, the United States Bank, | 


United States Bank, are competent to produce a thorough cor- 
rection of the evil. Although the Bank had not been rechartered, 
the deposits restored, or its discounts and circulation increased, 
yeta little reflection convinced most of the community that no 
money was in fact withdrawn from the country, or even from cir- 
culation, by a mere change in the place of the deposits, or by the 
refusal of a new charter. It is admitted that, in some cases, the 
alarms which were at first excited impaired mutual confidence 
and either suspended or rendered more sluggish, for a time, the 
monied operations of society. But as the community became 
satisfied that no specie had gone abroad to meet an unfavorable 
balance of trade, or rate of exchange; that no foreign distrust of 
the stability ofour institutions, and the pecuniary ability of our 
people, had arisen so as to prevent capitalists from continuing 
forrer, or making new investments in this country ; and that no 
actual deficiency existed in the power to raise money from the 
occurrence of short crops, very low prices, war, or pestilence, our 
whole pecuniary difficulties appeared to have vanished even be- 
fore the political panic entirely subsided. 

Whether this panic was at all necessary, whether it was right 
and patriotic to inflame and extend it by the extraordinary means 
adopted, and who ought to be held responsible to such unfortu- 
jaa individuals, chiefly among the commercial community, as 
may have suffered from its ravages, and from the Bank’s dispro- 
portionate curtailment of sixteen or seventeen millions of dis- 
counts, apparently to meet the reduction of only five millions in 
its deposits, and from its permanent withdrawal of about six and 
a half millions in specie and bills from the whole currency of the 
country, while its monopolies, and most of its privileges and high 
duties to the Government and the country, remained entirely un- 
impared, are questions not deemed proper for discussion in this 
communication, but on which the public, in due time, will doubt- 
less form a just and decisive judgment. On the inherent and 
linevitable evils, however, which are inflicted upon the communi- 
ity, as well as the currency, by such great and sudden fluctuations 
lin’ the whole quantity of the currency, whether springing from 
wanton or accidental contractions and expansions in discounts, 
or from other causes, there can be but one opinion, as these 
fluctuations tend unavoidably to produce changes in prices of all 
kinds ; to alter the value of debts as well as property and to in- 
fluence, more or less sensibly, the fulfilment of most contracta, 
and the ordinary operations of the whole system of wages, salaries, 
labor, rent, interest, and income of almost every description. It 
isa further remarkable fact, without reference to theroies or ex- 
pectations of any kind, that the condition of our whole currency, 
or circulating medium, which terms it is convenient to use 
throughout this report as synonymous, was not, when the present 
fiscal system was adopted the last year, in so eligible and sound 
a state, after the full influence of the United States Bank had 
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been exerted seventeen years, as that in which it was previous to! | specie, or a panic) are too palpable and well understood in political |for public purposes suitable to its high public privileges; and, 
the last war, before its incorporation, and under the more limited | /economy to require, on this occasion, any illustration. lw hen the panic had not extended in so great a degree to itself as 
powers, capital, and connexion with the government of the for-| It is equally clear that this kind of regulation of the currency, to some of the State institutions, known tobe entirely solvent, for 


The whole specie in the country, compared with the! if performed at all, beyond what is effected by the mere course of not having supplied, by its own increased loans, instead of en- 
by its curtailments, the vacuum made, not only by the 











mer Bank. 
whole paper incirculation, was, in 1811, from twenty-eight to trade, and the operation of private interest in the State Banks, | larging, 


thirty millions of the former to only from twenty-three totwenty- and other ways, must, whenever the object is deemed of sufficient| withdrawal and hoarding of specie, but by the withdrawal, also, 
eight millions of the latter, while, in 1833, the specie in the importance, and the means to accomplish it lawful and expedient, of those parts of the paper currency which on such occasions are 
country was about forty-two millions to about seventy-seven) receive attention from the government. But the government forced back on the State Banks, both in payments and for re- 
millions of paper in circulation, or a proportion nearly one-half] can generally operate on this subject only through the issue and demption. 

less. During the existence of the present Bank, so far from its| withdrawal of Treasury notes, in such form and under such cir-| The Bank of England has obtained the credit for two or three 
increasing our specie, so as to have it constitute a sum equal to! cumstances as will meet particular exigencies, or by some large memorable occurrences of this kind, if not oftener, of having 
D, 1811,| banking institution created for this, among other public purposes. evinced something of this public spirit, greatly to the relief of 


our whole paper circulation, as was the case before A. 
The difficulties and advantages, though both exist, connected the community, however late in adopting its course, and however 


and was again expected to become the case by many who voted! 
for itscharter; so far from making it approach the ratio of “about | with resorting to Treasury notes in such exigencies, need not strongly pressed to it by the Ministry before it was commenced, 


170 to 140, which it bears in England under their National Bank, | now be considered ; but what influence the present Bank of the and however decisive pledges of co-operation it first obtaiied.— 


or of about 520 to 30, which it bears in France under theirs, our| United States has exercised in averting or correcting those evils, The evidence of its favorable course towards the community at 
specie has never since 1816, until the removal of tle deposits, compared with the State Banks, or with other systems, or other times has already been stated, in describing its small curtail- 
and the passage of the new coin bills, constituted a sum whose | National Banks that are or might be created, is deemed an in-| ments in discounts and in circulation, during a few such crises, 
Whatever elevated claims compared with those large ones made by the United States Bank 


proportion was more than about 40 to 77 of our whole paper ¢ ur! /quiry very necessary and pertinent. 
Bat it is quite certain that the latter insti- 


rency, and has sometimes been as low as about 25 to 100 of it. | |may have been presented in favor of the utility of the present} ‘during the past year. 
This does not include what is in the vaults of our banks, whi it| Bank in thus regulating the currency, it would be somewhat dif.|tution, if not the former one, has forborne generally to render to 
ever may be the pratice of computing in England ; but the table, } ficult to designate the period and extent of it in any instance, be-|the comm iunity all that benefit in preserving the equal quantity 
corrections may be made, shows the) yond self-defence, or beyond what seemed requisite to save its|or equilibrium of our whole national currency, which the publie 
Nothwithstand-| own specie. In the three modes by which the amount of the cur-|had a right to expect of it as a public institution. 

There has been a double mistake on this subject; 


in order that any proper 
amount in their vaults during the same period. 
ing this hazardous condition of the currency, our own coinage of} rency usually becomes deranged, that is, by excessive issues of| 
gold and silver during the last thirteen years before 1834, amount-| paper in times of extraordinary prosperity or speculation—by claiming for any National Bank under the usual organization of 
ing, in all, to about thirty-two millions, has entirely, except seven! wreat exports of specie—and by hearding it in a panic—it is not |one so little differing from a private and mere commercial estab- 
or eight millions, been allowed to quit the country, and in severa!| known that this Bank, with all its public privileges, public ob- |! ishment, a greater power and performance in this particular than 
rable amount, has been exported direc tly jeets, and public claims, has generally pursued any system to re-|that to which it ever was entirely competent. And, secc ndly, in 
All the manufaeture of coin at our inedy the evils, different from that of all or most of the State /its not exercising in sonie instances, for public purposes, a fore 
sight, precaution, and forbearance, to which it was clearly com- 
petent by its great privileges and monopolies, and which a strong 


first, in 


instances, to a conside 
to Europe by the Bink itself 
own mint, and all the expenses of it, have thus been wholly lost} Banks. 
to us, except what would be equal to the result of its 0] perations | of attempting to check it by the sales of bills of exchange at a! 
for only two or three years. ‘The imports of specie, averaging,| lower rate which it might draw on some fund providently and |sense of public duty and public spirit required, and which. would 
also, from six to seven miliions annually, have all been suffered! patriotically placed abroad for the relief of the community insuch|have proved eminently useful to the public in preserving more 
with the detention of small amounts for coin and manufactures, | an emergency, it has sometimes joined in the export of specie, | uniformity in the whole amount of the currency — It is freely ae- 
to depart without any successful ellorts on the Bank to restore/and is supposed seldom to have drawn on a fund abroad, except|knowleged that this would have been effected, occasionally, at 
the much sounder condition of the currency which existed under| when the market was such as to yield an enhanced price, or, on|some sacrifice of private profit, and sometimes, perhaps, as now 
the former On the contrary, how far the present/one or two occasions, witha view to its immediate safety, to|constituted, at a stall risk of private safety; yet it was an impe- 
Bank may have been instrumental in preventing such a restora-| lessen or avert a severe run upon its own diminished specie. rative portion of its official duty towards the Government and the 
tion. will be seen, when we advert to the fact that, instead of| If the demand for specie increased so as to press hard on its| public to bestow due attention and expense on this vital subject. 
issuing bills like the former institution, no lower tian ten dollars,/own vaults, and those of the State Banks, how often has it been| Mr. Dallas, in December, 115, very properly observed, “ The 
and thus, so fur as the Bank itself was concerned, leaving roo ma) known during such a crisis, under any limitations to become} ‘National Bank ought not te be regarded only as a commercial 
for specie to remain in the country, and circulate tor all smaller} more liberal in its discounts to a distressed —y,! and to fill bank. It will not operate on the funds of the stockholders alone, 
sums, it has put forti not only a large amount of five dollar bills | up with more paper or specie, the vacuum caused by the with-|but much more upon the funds ef the nation. Its conduct, good 
but, since 1827, a still larger amount of five dollar checks or) drawal abroad of the specie? On the contrary, has it not, though |or bad, will not affect the corporate credit and resources alone, 
drafts, not supposed by many to be warranted by its churter, tor) claimed to be a public regulator of the currency, almost constant-| but much more the credit and resources of the Government. In 
purposes of circulation as a currency, and certainly any thing but ly and dangerously aggravated the evil of specie being withdrawn|fine, it is not an institution created for the purposes of commerce 
useful in extending the specie basis of our paper to ifs former) by acting asa mere private commercial Bank, and by refraining |and profit alone, but much more for the purposes of national po- 


Thus, in a demand for specie for export abroad, instead 





institution. 





desirable and safe proportions. | 
this department to receive tuese checks in payment of the public | 
dues, has recenily been withdrawn, in the manner and for the} 
reasons stated an the circular annexed. 
this denomination, issued by the present United States Bank, and, | 
in imitation of its example, 
State Banks, are estimated to equal in amount trom one-tilth t 
one-fourth of our whole paper currency ; and the drafts or checks | 
of the United States Bank, of all denominaticns, used as a cur-! 
rency, and computed to equal quite one-half of its whole circula-| 
tion. In these particulars it has not only departed from the} 
salutary vrecedent of the old Bank, but it has departed from the! 
precedent, of the National Bank of England, which, except dur- 
ing the suspension of specie payments, has not issued (unless for 
afew years, within more than a century) any notes less than £5, 
or somewhat over 823, in amount; and the National Bank of 
France has never issued any less than 500 franes, or near $100, 
in amount. It is not contended that the present Bank, or 
the former one, ever possessed any chartered right to prevent 
the circulation, by State Banks, of notes under ten dollars; but 
they both possessed the right to issue no such notes themselves, 
and to induce others, by their example, by encouraging sounder 


| oe P 
)}injudiciously the whole amount in circulation ! 





views and a more commendable usage on this point, to issue few | 
or none of them; and the first Bank did, in this respect, conduct! 
ina manner highly beneficial to the country, while the other has 
entirely disregarded the salutary precedent. There is one higher 
and more difficult task in the due regulation of tie currency, or 
circulating medium of any country, where it is composed of both| 
paper and specie. ‘This task consists in the preservation of the 
whole amount of the currency at any one time, not essentially re- 
duced or increased beyond the natural and average wants of the 
community, in order to prevent a ruinous reduction in prices of 
all kinds, if the whole currency be greatly reduced, and to pre- 
vent an injurious and artificial increase of those prices if the 
whole currency be greatly increased.- The evils from either 
ehange (supposed by many to be much aggravated under any 
paper money system, and less likely to happen under a metallic 
a ane, from the greater difficulty in obtaining or making an excess, 
tnd from the diminished contraction in case of an export of 





paper, and even by withdrawing, two or three times as much pa- 
per as there was specie exported ? 


The permission once given by} to put into cireulation, during a drain, more specie, or still more|licy, as an auxiliary in sowe of the highest powers of the Govern- 


ment.” The chief extent of the beneficial influence which the 


Again, when little or no spe-| United States Bank appears really to have exercised in regulating 
The notes and checks o!| cie was exported or hoarded, and there was no vacuum to supply|the whole amount of the currency, and the goodness or security 


by paper, has it not then been more profuse, in its discounts, and, | of that issued by the State Banks, has consisted in the check it 


that a Bank, conducted on mere private principles, is generally 
not only no aid to the currency on such eccasions, but it often be- 
comes, as just shown, and tust become, unless acting on public 
principles, one of the greatest enemies to the currency. As its 
specie is drawn out largely to export or hoard, such a Bank, un- 
less taking due precautions beforehand, from public considera- 
tions, must contract at least two or three fold the amount of spe- 
cie withdrawn, and is utterly unable to expand its paper issues, 
so as to keep up the whole gross amount of the whole circu- 
lation of all kinds in the community ; and without such precau- 
tions, if attempting in such a crisis so to expand, it would speed- 
ily be exposed to have no specie left to suspend the payments ot 
it, and thus not only weaken public confidence in the whole pa- 
per system, but derogate from the character and value of all the 
paper abroad which could not be promptly redeemed in specie. 
No complaint is therefore made of the U. States Bank, so far as a 
private institution, for acting on such cecasions as a mere private 


| Mpc ’ 
and commercial institution should, and in the only manner calcu- 


lated, under its present charter and our present laws, to secure 
its own credit and that of its bills, asa mere private banking cor- 
poration. But it is blamed, as a public institution, endowed with 
numerous and very valuable public powers and privileges, and 
making lofty claims in that character asa regulator of the cur- 
rency of the whole country, for not having oftener, by a credit 
abroad, used it in a manner to prevent the large export of specie, 
and for not trying, with more public views, to reduce and not in- 
crease the rate of foreign exchange, soas to render the large ex- 
port of specie unprofitable, and the currency which it should aid, 
free from much further danger when any particular exigency ot 
that description occurred. Again, in the case of a drain of spe- 
cie, to hoard during a panic like that of last winter, for instance, 
it is blamed for not having come forward with public spirit and 


It is admitted | 
‘and in which influence it acts on the same principles, 


the five dollar notes issued by the] instead of coutracting or regulating steadily, has it not expanded | some ‘times from rivalship, and self-interest, has imposed on other 


Banks, by watching over and returning their excessive issues, 
though, 
perhaps with less public benefit, than the same amount of bank- 
ing capital divided, as in Scotland and New England, into many 
separate banking institutions. But this influence is limited prin- 
cipally to the larger cities, and to their banks, as the United 
States Bank and most of its branches, are there situated; and 
these pursue a practice generally of refusing to receive at par 
notes of most country banks; and hence, by not returning those 
notes promptly for specie, or requiring deposits, or security to 
meet them, cease to exercise over them but little of the salutary 
check against excessive issues usually wielded by one bank over 
another. It has probably gone no further than this for benefit or 
injury, except as thirty-five millions of capital concentrated can 
be more beneficial or injurious, as the power is exercised on libe- 
ral or more selfish principles, than that amount of capital divided 
among numerous institutions ; and as one bank with that capital, 
and with the monopolies and benefits derived from Congress to 
re-enforce it, could control more widely than it could control 
without them. Private interest being the source and measure of 
this kind of regulation over the currency, it becomes highly pro 
bable that a great corporation, less amenable to public opinion 
than smaller ones, less inclined to conform to it, as supposed to 
be more able to set it at defiance with impunity ; more tempte¢, 
as possessing greater authority, “to feel power and forget right ;” 
with fewer hands and hearts connected with its immediate me 
nagement to be open to the promptings of patriotism, liberality, 
and public accommodation, than the same amount of capital 
among several smaller institutions, might push its control ovet 
the weak much further at times than an enlightened and honor@- 
ble self-interest could. justify, and might occasionally exercise it 
from other and less legitimate motives than the salutary enforce 
ment of correct banking principles. [To BE CONTINUED. } 
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